when the communication didn’t work. After 
a while it got to be so that eventually, in the 
cases where that happened, I knew some- 
body who had a stage pass who could carry 
it all in through the stage door. There were a 
number of times where I had to rely on that. 
There’s actually one cute story from the fall 
of ’78 at Curtis Hixon Hall [Tampa, 
Florida]. The taping thing had grown by 
then, and I had met several new tapers on 
that tour; we were all paranoid about getting 
the decks in because there were real cops 
who were searching people as they went in, 
not rent-a-cops or security people. But we 
heard that Healy had given the word and 
that everything would be okay, so I went 
cruising up there to go in and a cop stops me 
and searches my pack. He said, “You can’t 
bring this in.” And I said, “But I was told 
that you guys were told that tape decks were 
allowed,” and he said, “Sure, tape decks are 
fine, you can bring that in. You can’t bring in 
all these wires, all these microphones, all 
these batteries. Just bring in your tape deck.” 
So I wound up having to find somebody with 
a stage pass to bring it in. 


Doug Oade is world-renowned for his work in cus- 
tomizing tape decks so that they operate at their highest 
possible level. 


Doug Oade: In the late seventies it was okay 
with the band to tape, but the security had a 
problem with it. You snuck your gear in and 
you had to have it covered, but the minute 
the lights went down, all the stands came up 
and the gear went on. During the intermis- 
sion, the same thing would happen: the 
stands went down and were covered up. 
Sometime around °80, ’81, it became okay 
for the gear to be openly visible once you 
were in the venue. But you still had to sneak 
it in. Once you were inside the show, you 
were home. That was a feeling that many of 
us always had—it was the need to be there, 
the need to come home, and to feel at home 
inside the venue. So by that time you could 
leisurely set up your gear. The only real prob- 
lem was getting it past security. 


THE DEADHEAD’S TAPING COMPENDIUM 
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I remember the ’82 Red Rocks shows 
which were recorded with the Sennheiser 
ME88’s, which were 24-30 inches long 
microphones; they were huge. Once we got 
in, we could set up in the open, I remember 
that at that point in ’82 it was okay to show 
your gear during a show. But before those 
shows started and during intermission, secu- 
rity guards kept coming up to us and asking, 
with the thorough searches they did, “How 
in the hell did you get those huge micro- 
phones in here?” 


Frank Streeter: I remember taking crews of 
like three, four, five, six people to get the 
stuff in. And then having to meet inside the 
bathroom and disrobe, and put stuff 
together . . . all sorts of fun stuff. 


Chris Hecht: At Red Rocks, the bathroom had 
a window that looked down on to the outside 
of the show area, so we just dropped a rope 
down and pulled packs up. I knew people at 
Red Rocks who smuggled their equipment in 
the first night and then stashed it underneath 
the plywood platforms for the soundboard in 
between shows. The Greek Theater was open 
during the week before the shows, and I knew 
people who would go into the janitor’s closet 
in the bathroom and put all their stuff inside 
cleaning bottles with false bottoms and pray 
that no one would mess with it. 

One of the things I was real good at was 
making things to hide equipment in, sham- 
poo bottles for microphones. I saw a lot of 
people who put their shotgun mikes in sub 
sandwiches! The best is a small pack about 
the size of a school binder that a woman can 
wear between her legs while wearing a skirt 
or a dress. In my mind that’s certainly state 
of the art, pretty unbustable. Also, false- 
bottom backpacks are pretty easy to come 
up with. I even had my mom carry my gear 
into a show like that. 


Some tapers even went so far as to show up in leg braces 
or wheel chairs with recording equipment hidden 
within. After a while tapers began to figure out that it 
was often easier to obtain or borrow a backstage pass or 
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crew laminate with which to walk equipment into the 
venue through the backstage entrance (at which no bag 
checks took place) than to get equipment in through the 
front door security check. 


Chris Hecht: I had a laminate for a while. 
My major in school was theater lighting 
design, and in 1983 I started working for the 
Dead’s lighting company Morpheus Lights. 
There was a series of Henry Kaiser shows 
that year at which a friend got popped trying 
to sneak his equipment in. So, I went to coat 
check with my laminate pass on and said I 
was just going to kick him out. I got his gear 
back and gave it to him. From then on we 
realized that the easiest way for them to get 
their gear in was just to get busted at the 
door and let me go get it from coat check! 
That way they didn’t have to wait for me. 
They could go in early, get busted at the 
door, and get the great space down on the 
floor. Pm a pretty good-natured guy and 
willing to help people out, but I’d be making 
like five trips a show through backstage. I 
became an equipment mule. 


Bringing equipment in wasn’t the only challenge. Get- 
ting the ideal recording location was also of paramount 
importance. Thanks to all of these challenges the aver- 
age taper developed, out of necessity, an almost military 
perspective. Strategic thinking became a way of life. 
Rich Senecola, a Boston-based taper, started recording 
in 1978. 


Rich Senecola: You got there very early. You 
brought a lot of equipment with you—not in 
terms of taping equipment per se, but just a 
lot of stuff, because you were into going 
ahead and taking up a lot of room, because 
you knew that in addition to the room that 
you needed to save for your own taping, you 
also had friends who were depending on you 
to save a lot of room just in general because a 
lot people wanted to be there in the same spot 
as well. You knew by going ahead and having 
more of your friends, you had a better shot at 
having a quieter tape because that was one of 
the key variables in making a good tape. 
“Very early” sometimes meant a day early, 


sometimes a few days early. You spent a lot of 
time trying to figure out how are you going to 
get all the crap inside, getting it past all these 
stupid people who were looking for this sort 
of stuff, so you thought a lot about how you 
were going to move to the left and move to 
the right or where you were going to go ahead 
and put things, or what little bait-and- 
switches you were going to do or what other 
little fake things you were going to do ahead. 
After you got inside, you played this sort of 
friendly type of commandant person trying to 
keep people away from your area—you 
would try to keep it as large as you could. 
Mind you, you started out with these very 
large blankets, and maybe an hour before 
show time you still had some reasonable 
amount of space left on the blankets. Maybe 
people had gone ahead and made their way to 
the corners, but nobody had basically 
plopped themselves in the middle of the thing. 


Analog Tape Decks 


In the late 1970s good quality portable analog cassette 
recording decks were still mostly large, bulky units. 
Dolby noise reduction, adjustable record level controls, 
and decent meters were finally common features, to be 
found on most decks. Nakamichi, Sony, JVC, and Tech- 
nics (Panasonic) were the brands of choice. 

The Nakamichi 550 was a clear favorite. Though too 
large to sneak in easily, it made a superb tape and 
offered a highly desirable third mike blend option that 
enabled recordists to get a better aural image. The 550 
was used to record the classic shows of this era. 

Rob Eaton is a professional studio sound engineer 
and musician. 
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